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THE RELATION OF CRITICAL FUNCTIONS AND 
CRITICAL DECISIONS TO ART INQUIRY 


T is a secret shared by all who care for the subject that criticism 
is an orphan-discipline—or a step-child; some have even re- 
ferred to it in grosser terms. Those philosophers who take a broad 
view of things may assert reassuringly that we are all orphans and 
that all philosophy is criticism, but few critics feel gallant enough 
to assert reciprocally that all criticism is philosophy. Criticism 
as science and criticism as art arouse equally vigorous protestations. 
Now rather than seek to expose this scandalous affair, I should 
like only to make some observations about the subject-matter upon 
which criticism operates, the methods which criticism uses, and the 
procedures of critical decision-making. And in the process of 
so doing, it will perhaps become clearer not what criticism is, 
but what it does, what its connection is with art inquiry, and how 
far it may be extended—to the form and surface of the work of 
art, or to its very bowels and viscera. 


I 


Every work of art has had a career. Somewhere, some indi- 
vidual, some group, was moved to fashion it; it was bought by 
people, sold by people, or lay forgotten by people; it was discov- 
ered, analyzed, criticized, debated; it was stored or displayed; 
it was damaged or destroyed, lost or preserved ; but whatever may 
have happened, it has lived a kind of life of its own, chiefly notice- 
able in the effects it has had upon people, how they have reacted 
towards it and have been affected by it. Its movements can be 
traced, and it may serve, just by the fact of where it was found 
or where it was carried, as an index of the culture or loss of eul- 
ture of its time. 

Each work also has its own structure that is intrinsic to it; 
a structure which is usually not greatly altered by time; a struc- 
ture that is a system of relationships of the parts of the work to 
one another and to the whole. 

We seek knowledge of these works, and we seek acquaintance 
with them. For acquaintance we usually confront the work itself, 
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just as we would if we wanted to strike up a personal acquaintance 
with someone. Or perhaps an intermediary is needed to make the 
introduction smoother and easier. There are people in the art 
world who make this their calling—to introduce us to works of 
art, to point out the interests we may have in common, how the 
acquaintance may satisfy us or dissatisfy us; they try to arrange 
favorable conditions for our meeting by putting us into a receptive 
frame of mind: by modifying, that is to say, the ways in which we 
are likely to perceive. These critics have, themselves, a widespread 
acquaintance, and they are considered successful when they can 
induce in us the preliminary dispositions which they deem neces- 
sary for our successfully encountering the artwork. And so we 
are taught by the critic how to meet works of art, how to perceive 
them, and how to let them influence us, just as, in ancient times, a 
young man could be taught how to perceive the right people, how 
to meet them, and how, ultimately, to influence them. 

So much for the matter of making acquaintance with these 
works. For knowledge of them, the critic is less helpful; we 
must turn elsewhere. Acquaintance and knowledge are not the 
same, as we all know very well and are reluctant to admit. Knowl- 
edge, in its most reliable form, is the product of science, and, 
strictly speaking, the only truth we can have is the truth that is 
progressively derived from scientific investigation. To use the 
word ‘‘true’’ in another sense—that a friend is true, an arrow 
true, a religion true, or a work of art true, is legitimate only if a 
quite different meaning of the term is intended. A work of art 
cannot be true or false, any more than vegetables can be true or 
false. But we can make statements about works of art, and about 
vegetables, that can be classified according to their truthfulness, 
and it is these statements, when they pertain to art, that we call 
knowledge of art. 

Let us call the scientific study of art, for the purpose of ob- 
taining knowledge about art, art inquiry. The quest for knowledge 
is the defining characteristic of art inquiry, but it may not be its 
only task. For after all, it is in the nature of inquiry in general 
that it must seek to arrive not merely at certain conclusions, but 
at the formulation of questions more pointed and more penetrating 
than those which it has just succeeded in answering. And there 
are even those who maintain that if inquiry is to be genuinely 
progressive, it must not be content simply to solve theoretically 
the problems it deals with; it must also solve them practically, ex- 
istentially. But that is another matter. 

Now, questions of fact in art inquiry are resolved by the same 
methods as questions of fact in any other field. The date on & 
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painting is evidence of when it was done. If you have cause to 


‘ guspect that evidence, there are other ways you can go about 


checking it, and when you do arrive at a result, if you have been 
thorough and the evidence adequate, you will have arrived at a 
fact that is well warranted by the discoverable evidence. The 
same applies to other questions which pertain to the career of the 
work of art: who did it, when it was done, where it was done, who 
liked it, who disliked it—all of these are among the questions 
to be answered by art inquiry. These questions bear mainly upon 
the relationships the work of art has had with the physical and 
social milieux that have surrounded it as it has traveled through 
history. And these circumstantial relationships are more or less 
peripheral or ‘‘external’’ to the work of art itself. 

But, as I have already said, there are some relationships that 
are internal or intrinsic to the work. These are the relationships 
whose system is, in effect, the artwork’s structure or organization. 
This organization is a fairly well isolated system. It can with- 
stand a certain amount of tampering or wear without serious 
qualitative deterioration; there may even result some noticeable 
improvement. But usually the organization persists, historically, 
intact, while the circumstantial relationships of the artwork’s 
career accrue and accrue. 

When I say that the system of intrinsic relationships persists 
intact, I mean to deny that such a system depends solely upon 
intermittent esthetic experiences for its existence. If the intrinsic 
relationships of an artwork existed only in the spasmodic quantum 
of an appreciation, they would be similar to the relationship be- 
tween a mystic and the Absolute: they would be unanalyzable. 
But, instead, the relationships intrinsic to the artwork persist in 
the realm of ordinary experience, although it is only in the 
esthetic experience that they are felt. The art inquirer is free to 
examine them in moments when they are not felt. He can dis- 
passionately observe them: the relationship of Orestes to Clytem- 
nestra, the spire of Salisbury Cathedral to its nave, the poetic 
libretto of Der Rosenkavalier to its music. So it is that only those 
relationships which can be observed in moments other than moments 
of appreciation are genuinely intrinsic. And if some residue 
should remain, beyond analysis, some je ne sais quoi, it is not to 
be attributed to relationships too fine or subtle to be discriminated ; 
it can be due only to our failure carefully to observe that which 
we have uncritically apprehended and felt. 

What I am insisting upon, then, is that the famous distinction 
between knowledge and acquaintance entails a correlative distine- 
tion between observation and apprehension. The inquirer ob- 
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serves; the appreciator apprehends, he participates. Observation 
is directed primarily towards the acquisition of knowledge; ap- 
prehension is basically a matter of acquaintance and enjoyment. 
But moments of ‘‘pure, non-cognitive enjoyment’’ are few and 
fleeting. What actually does occur in an ordinary esthetic ap- 
preciation is more likely to be an oscillation between non-cognitive 
enjoyment and critical perception or observation. This oscillation 
ean be so swift as to give the impression of being single, steady, 
and unvarying. Nor does one phase of the experiential process 
necessarily precede the other: observation may precede participa- 
tion as well as follow it. Indeed, it is common knowledge that 
some people feel emotion only when they recollect the observation 
in tranquillity. It is also a fact that we can observe and analyze 
works of art which we can no longer thoroughly enjoy. We cannot 
share their values, but we can still study the ways they are made 
and hang together. We may even find that the study of their 
structure tends to revive our flagging responsiveness. 

To return now to the question of the artwork’s intrinsic re- 
lationships, what is their status? Are they actually accessible to 
art inquiry? And if so, must they be ‘‘reduced’’ to the status 
of the artwork’s external, circumstantial relationships? I should 
say first that there is no theoretical, and often indeed no practical, 
barrier to a scientific inquiry into these intrinsic relationships. 
The various psychologies of perception (both esthetic and ordi- 
nary perception) have made a start in this direction, and if their 
results are rudimentary and inconclusive, they nevertheless repre- 
sent a great advance over our previous knowledge. Since these 
intrinsic relationships are themselves only the conditions of the 
esthetic response, and not the qualitative esthetic experience itself, 
there seems to be no reason why they cannot be known. 

As to the possibility that one type of relationship might be 
reduced to the other, we should try to understand the intended 
meaning of ‘‘reduction,’’ rather than let ourselves be panicked 
by the term. The process of scientific inquiry always works in 
two directions: it seeks to discriminate finer and finer relation- 
ships, and it seeks to integrate those relationships already dis- 
covered as special cases of larger relational frameworks. The 
subtler relationships are not thereby ‘‘reduced’’ to the ‘‘crude- 
ness’’ of the larger scheme; they are simply fitted into it, and 
in their own way modify it. Thus the question of the connection 
between the intrinsic relationships of an artwork and the circum- 
stantial relationships discovered by scientific inquiry is in reality 
a question of how varying groups of relations are to be integrated 
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into an overall pattern. In no case does the creation of such a 
unified pattern imply reduction.’ 

Another question is whether the study of these intrinsic re- 
lationships requires an approach different from that of other 
sciences. Now of course each science has its own particular ap- 
proach: some sciences experiment, others do not; some do little 
more than describe, others are satisfied with nothing less than 
mathematical formulation. What they have in common are rules of 
procedure and evidence. By ‘‘difference of scientific approach,’’ 
however, it is meant that the relationships in question cannot 
be studied unless the inquirer has an intuitive grasp of the art 
object in its totality. This necessity for Verstehen is supposed 
to be the case for the understanding of historical epochs and 
events, social groups, and the actions of individuals, as well as 
for works of art. What is meant by ‘‘intuitive grasp,’’ I suppose, 
is something going beyond ‘‘mere understanding’’: a sense of 
direct acquaintance with an entire context, plus some sort of 
insight into that context. That this sort of Verstehen is helpful 
for the inquirer into art or society, it is not necessary to deny. 
What is important, it would seem, is that we notice the operation 
of the very same Verstehen in other sciences. The cultural an- 
thropologist must, it is true, have a good grasp of the totality of 
a culture in dealing with any particular individual; but, similarly, 
an astronomer should have a good sense of the universe in dealing 
with the movements of a planet. One of the major differences 
between a pedantic physicist and a Copernicus or a Newton is 
precisely this capacity for an insight into totalities. It has yet 
to be demonstrated, either formally or factually, that some fields of 
inquiry require more Verstehen than do others.? 


II 


Suppose we were now to list certain of the critic’s functions, 
and to attempt to arrange them in order of increasing critical 
intervention : to rank the functions, that is, according to the extent 
they are determined by the critics’ temperament and personality. 


1In saying this, I do not wish to overlook the fact that attempts are 
frequently made to blur the distinction between intrinsic and circumstantial 
relationships. This procedure follows, I believe, from a mistaken ideal of 
scientific method. An example is the attempt to interpret everything human 
in interpersonal terms, thereby ignoring many other important kinds of re- 
lationships, such as intra-personal ones. The monolithic onesidedness of this 
approach reveals that it is a genuine instance of reduction. 

2¥For a convincing exposition of this point, see Ernest Nagel’s review of 
The Counter-Revolution of Science, by F. A. Hayek, this JourNaL, Vol. XLIX 
(1952), pp. 560-565. 
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This ought not to be taken to mean that the less the degree of 
critical intervention, the more scientific is the function. Nor can 
our little hierarchy be more than a crude device, for temperament 
and personality may intervene strongly at any of these levels. 
Since the functions are known by the statements that express them, 
let us see how these critical statements can be classified. 

To begin with, there are two functions that are so banal, s0 
trivial, it would seem, that I hesitate even to mention them. And 
yet it is necessary to mention them, since their role may be more 
important than would at first appear. I am referring to identifica 
tion and description. By identification I mean the noting of some- 
thing in the work of art that refers to something outside the work 
of art, something nameable or definable: ‘‘This is a painting of 
the Duchess of Alba’’; ‘‘This is a poem about Stockholm at night’’; 
‘‘This is a play about King Henry the Fourth’’; ‘‘This still life 
depicts a pear, a bottle, and a guitar.’’ In other words, identifi- 
cation refers elements of the artwork to persons, places, or events 
that are real or are known outside the context of the work itself. 
Identification is not always possible; it is rarely so in the case of 
music or abstract art. But novels and plays usually have identifi- 
able settings, even when the characters themselves are not other- 
wise known to us. 

In description, critical statements again reflect a minimal de- 
gree of personal choice, but reference is now made to the work 
itself rather than to anything lying outside the work: ‘‘The pre- 
dominant colors of this mural are gray and blue’’; ‘‘This is a 
play in three acts’’; ‘‘The rhyme scheme here is abcbe.’’ Like 
identification, description pretends to be indifferent to value. The 
number of words in a poem are as important to it as the intricacies 
of its rhythm. 

Another function is explication. This is a matter of choosing 
from the describable material certain facts deemed worthy of 
attention. These facts are not interpreted, they are merely pointed 
out as notable or remarkable. The existence of a tension between 
two masses of architecture may be noteworthy enough to require 
considerable explication. But explication, on the whole, is simply 
emphasized description. Like description, it does not push itself 
beyond the boundaries of the artwork. It limits itself instead to 
the esthetic surface. What is made explicit is a matter of fact, 
but why it is made explicit depends on other things which may 
not be facts. 

In addition, there are the functions of explanation and in- 
terpretation. Here, once again, we go beyond the surface of 
the work to some outlying context. For instance, the manner of 
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supporting the domes of the Pantheon and of Saint Sophia can be 
made explicit and can be described, but we would have to go to 
the historical contexts of these works to understand why the 
change occurred, why a dome that would seem almost to float on 
air had become desirable, what the architectural problems were in 
consequence, etc. We must often refer to a change of values, but 
we need make no particular evaluations. Both explanation and 
interpretation seek to formulate the problems which the artist, 
in creating, had faced. But they deal with different kinds of 
problems. Explanation attempts to delineate the artistic problems 
involved, and to show their relationships within the context of 
our knowledge of artistry in general. (Similarly, scientifie ex- 
planation consists in finding the framework in terms of which 
any given behavior can be most readily understood.) Interpreta- 
tion, on the other hand, has more distant horizons and ranges 
over a vaster area. It extends into the realm of living experience 
and attempts to formulate the human problems involved. It seeks 
relationships linking the continuum of men’s experience with the 
qualities and relationships of the artwork. Perhaps this can be 
made clearer with the help of a simple illustration. It is a fairly 
simple matter to establish, by means of historical data, that this 
painting by Courbet is called ‘‘The Burial at Ornon.’’ We can 
identify certain painted spots as a grave, a dog, some mourners, 
and so on. We can describe the arrangement of colors, the place- 
ment of figures. We can make certain relationships explicit, such 
as the grouping of a number of figures together, and we can 
explain the artistic problem involved of maintaining interest in 
spite of relative uniformity. It is still another matter to interpret 
the painting. Is it sad or cynical? Does it indicate compassion 
for the meanness of man’s fate, or is it derisive of the meanness 
of human society? To answer these questions, to interpret, is to 
lnk the persistent, intrinsic relationships of the painting with 
relationships that obtain in the duration of human experience or 
in the known organization of the natural world. 

Once we understand what the artist’s problems were, we can 
ask how he went about solving them, and how successful was the 
solution he actually employed. This analysis of the degree of 
success of the solution is in fact the point at which analysis reaches 


3 Interpretation is not limited to esthetic matters. The economist who 
interprets business trends (i.e., shows their connection with larger aspects of 
social life) is a scientific interpreter. The pagan priest who sees cosmic 
portents in the state of an animal’s intestines is a non-scientific interpreter. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, art critics emulate sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other. 
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the phase of evaluation. And evaluation, like all the other fune. 
tions just discussed, is also a matter of discerning relationships: 
of the fitness of proposed solutions to proposed problems. 

In the process of critical analysis as it actually occurs, the 
various functions I have referred to need not come in any particular 
order, and some of them may be skipped altogether. The justif- 
cation for omission depends upon how satisfied the critic is with 
his finished analysis. He may very well be satisfied to skip the 
matter of identification when it comes to music or abstract art. 
But what if he does not feel satisfied? Then, I suppose, he goes 
on from the description, the explication of surface qualities and 
relationships—he goes on to pin down, if he can, something still 
more elusive. Not satisfied with the trivial statement that, at this 
point in a novel, the action becomes quicker, not satisfied to make 
explicit how one of the characters counterbalances another, he may 
feel it necessary to define the quality of a passage, or the quality 
of the book as a whole. Let us say that he decides to refer to the 
book with a word, say ‘‘morbid.’’ That this represents a judgment 
is undeniable. But is it an evaluation? After all, what was 
labeled by the word ‘‘morbid’’ was only the quality of the passage, 
not the quality of the critic’s response. To evaluate, the critic 
must determine by introspection or experiment the type and degree 
of intensity of his response, and then use these indexes or ‘‘ pointer- 
readings’’ as evidence upon which evaluational decisions may 
eventually be based. The critic, in other words, uses the’ re- 
sponsiveness of his organism in a way analogous to the way the 
scientist uses responsive mechanical instruments. The instruments 
are not for the purpose of making evaluations; they are for the 
acquisition of evidence. This evidence must now be checked to 
see how it fits in with other evidence: the responses of the same 
critic to other passages, the responses of other critics to the same 
passage, the responses of other critics to other passages in the 
same work, and so on. This evidence is then used for the de- 
termination of the artistic problem involved and the determination 
of the aptness of its solution. The critic’s dependence upon his 
responses does not place the existence of the art object itself in 
doubt, any more than the scientist’s dependence upon his ‘‘pointer- 
readings’’ jeopardizes the existence of the universe. 

I have used this analogy connecting the critic’s behavior with 
that of the scientist, but I have no wish to imply that it is any 
more than an analogy. For the aim of the scientist is knowledge 
and truth, while the critic (whose operations are much more it- 
volved in direct acquaintance, often without formulation of the 
relationships involved) may have an aim that is very different. 
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Il 


I should like now to turn to the matter of how we are to classify 
those actions of the critic which are duplications of the actions of 
the art inquirer: are they to be called ‘‘scientific’’ or ‘‘non-sci- 
entific’’? In order to understand the issues involved here, I think 
it necessary to consider the processes of decision-making as they 
occur in art, in criticism, and in science. 

There are, to begin with, decisions to be made regarding which 
methods to use, and decisions to be made regarding which problems 
to attack. A community is faced, let us say, with the question of 
deciding whether to use magic or science. It may settle the matter 
according to superstition; or it may settle it by a process that we 
usually call ‘‘reason’’ or ‘‘common sense’’ (even to the point of 
including a period of crude trial-and-error behavior) ; or it may 
settle it scientifically, by the procurement and analysis of evidence. 
The basis upon which the decision is reached may therefore be 
(1) a non-scientific one, (2) what I should like to call an infra- 
scientific one, or (3) a scientific one. Needless to say, there is 
little continuity between the scientific and the non-scientific; there 
is a great deal of continuity between the scientific and the infra- 
scientific. 

Decisions must similarly be made regarding the selection of 
problems. If, for example, the community chooses to employ sci- 
entific method, should it apply it to the problem of vaccination, 
to the problem of the religious indoctrination of children, or to 
both? And again, the decision can be reached on a non-scientific, 
infra-scientific, or scientific basis. Thus if a scientist cannot pro- 
vide reasons for having chosen to work upon some specific problem, 
but appears to have decided on the problem as a result of psycho- 
logical compulsion, we may say that his choice has taken place on 
a non-scientific basis. If, on the other hand, the inquirer is led to 
the problem by the inescapable force of evidence (i.e., evidential 
compulsion), the finding of the right problem on which to work 
becomes as scientific a matter as the finding of the right solution. 
But if the scientist is brought to the problem by common sense, 
reasoning, and insight, the basis of his decision can properly be 
called ‘‘infra-scientific.’’ 

Once the problem and the method have been chosen, still other 
matters remain to be decided. Of these, two important ones are: 
how the observation is to be made, and what attitude the observer 
should have. Such questions as the foregoing are of particular 
importance in criticism. When critics disagree, it is likely that 
some differences exist in their manners of observation, or in their 
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attitudes (dispositions, sensibilities, susceptibilities, ete.), or in 
both of these. For when attitudes or manners of observation differ, 
there is usually a difference in that which is subsequently ob. 
served, and there is usually a difference in the inferences ulti. 
mately derived. 

As far as the question of the most appropriate manner of 
observation is concerned, it seems to me that complete agreement 
is theoretically attainable, and that, through the use of infra. 
scientific means, we might even achieve a rough working agree. 
ment. In referring to the manner of observation, I prefer to use 
the phrase ‘‘most appropriate’’ instead of the term ‘‘proper”’ 
which has been suggested by Stevenson.* Even ‘‘most proper,” 
I think, would be better than ‘‘proper.’’ The difference between 
these terms is analogous to the difference between ‘‘good’’ and 
“‘best.’’ The term ‘‘best’’ refers specifically to a value preferred 
among a range of alternative possibilities. The term ‘‘good’’ has 
countless meanings, ranging from intrinsic value to moderate 
value.5 I do not believe a scientist asks himself which is the ‘‘good 
way’’ to observe a phenomenon; he wonders which might be the 
‘“‘best way.’’ Similarly, I think the critic does not ask which is 
the ‘‘proper way’’ to observe a work of art, but which is the ‘‘most 
appropriate way.’’ Of course the phrase ‘‘most appropriate,” 
like the term ‘‘proper,’’ has a persuasive or imperative force. If 
that force, in the case of ‘‘most appropriate,’’ is less, it is more 
carefully directed. For after all, whether words are being used 
in fiction or in literary inquiry, what matters is not simply the 
force they have, but also how well that force is controlled. 

In the case of attitudes, the outlook is more bleak. The question 
is easily phrased: ‘‘ What attitude should one assume?’’ But this 
may not be a meaningful question if we do not possess the capacity 
to assume and manipulate our attitudes, or to choose among them, 
or to create attitudes in ourselves that had been wholly foreign to 
our previous way of life. In other words, can attitudes be culti- 
vated, and if so, by what means? Suppose a man wishes to adopt 
the same attitude that is possessed by his friend, an expert 
eritic. Presumably this is not impossible, if he already has native 
propensities for criticism which may be guided and sharpened. 
But suppose he does not appear to have such propensities? I can 


4See Charles Stevenson, ‘‘Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics,” 
in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 1950), 
pp. 341-383. 

5 Thus the old proverb of conservatives, ‘‘The best is often the enemy of 
the good,’’ implies an Aristotelian doctrine of moderation. The value of such 
proverbs for method in science is as questionable as it is for method in ethics. 
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conceive his non-critical attitude being transformed into an infra- 
critical attitude, but I am sceptical that it can become a wholly 
critical one. The same is true of a man without artistic inclina- 
tions, or of a man whose outlook is wholly unscientific. Excep- 
tional cases may and do occur, but the mechanisms involved in 
such conversions usually go far beyond what most of us would 
normally be able to undertake. The question of the modifiability 
of attitudes may appear to be a relatively nebulous and speculative 
one, but its importance towards achieving critical agreement is 
quite crucial. 

If we assume that, to a fairly limited extent, changes in atti- 
tude are possible, the question arises of how such changes are to be 
achieved. Before this can be answered, we must define what an 
attitude is. Let us say, therefore, that it is an orientation towards 
the world that has been determined both by the facts one knows 
and the values one holds. In this case, attitudes may be changed 
by the introduction of either new facts or new values. Learning 
a fact about a friend may turn our attitude towards him into an 
inimical one. Finding a new boy-friend (which is to say, a new 
value) can cause a girl to change quite drastically her attitude 
towards her old boy-friend. She is still susceptible, but no longer 
to the same attraction. 

While it is not difficult to see that attitudes may be changed 
by introducing new facts or new values, the real problem is, ‘‘How 
are such facts or values to be introduced?’’ For the obstacle to 
their introduction is not the fact-value system already held, but 
the conditions which underlie that system and determine whether 
it is to be flexible and receptive or rigid and impenetrable. Cer- 
tain systems may be flexible to a point: some facts are admitted, 
but others are sensed to be too destructive in their ultimate effect 
and are excluded. Thus a woman may refuse to accept a fact 
about her husband because to accept it would entail a change in 
her attitude towards him, and this is what she does not desire to 
happen. Clearly, then, that which underlies any given fact-value 
system and passes upon the entry of new values and new facts is 
another, more comprehensive fact-value system, which must itself 
be altered, and so on. Thus the changing of attitudes is dependent 
upon the fundamental receptivity of the individual to new experi- 
ences. It is intimately related to the problem of growth itself. 

We may go so far as to suppose a perfectly flexible and re- 
ceptive disposition on the critic’s part. In such a ease, what are 
the effects of factual information upon the way he makes infra- 
critical decisions, such as how to observe or what attitude to take? 
According to Stevenson, the effect of information is causal and 
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psychological rather than logical. And knowledge, in a formula. 
tion upon which Stevenson lays great stress, ‘‘ guides, but does not 
constrain,’’ the process of decision-making. 

Now it seems to me that constraint by information, taking ad- 
vantage of a man’s empirical temper of mind, does not materially 
differ from constraint by any other means. A man may be con- 
pelled to admit something by torture and he may also be compelled 
to admit it by logic. What occurs in both cases is constraint, and 
there are, in both cases, psychological processes intimately in- 
volved. 

To accept a new fact is to carry through the change in attitude 
that may be entailed if the fact is to be properly integrated. We 
can perceive the necessity of altering our attitude, and we can make 
attempts to comply with that obligation. In doing so, we obey a 
logical as well as a psychological compulsion. 

Moreover, that which distinguishes the wholly scientific dispo- 
sition is that the inquirer’s psychological processes are not merely 
held in abeyance during periods of logical reasoning, but actively 
codperate and move in a consistent fashion. Similarly, the purely 
critical attitude is distinguished by the critic’s capacity to utilize 
his psychological processes in a controlled and coherent fashion, 
rather than haphazardly and illogically. The critic has presumably 
trained his faculties of perception to aid him in distinguishing 
ordered relationships: his choices are not made in spite of his 
psychological processes, but rather with their active assistance. 

We may therefore have to admit that the effect of information 
upon infra-critical and infra-artistic decisions can be logical as 
well as psychological, and that, to the extent that knowledge guides, 
to that extent does it constrain. The practical effect of this point 
is this: it means that the critic cannot be restricted to analyzing 
the purely intrinsic relationships of the work of art; it frees him 
to extend his operations legitimately to the relationships involved 
in the infra-artistic situation. It similarly frees the inquirer into 
criticism to extend his inquiry into the infra-critical situation. It 
is with a more detailed explanation of this specific matter that I 
should now like to conclude. 


IV 


All of the questions (for purposes of clarity I have not called 
them ‘‘problems’’) that the critic has to resolve before he can 
deal with the main problem itself—questions of which method to 
use, which problem to select, how to observe, what attitude to 
assume—all of these are not, strictly speaking, critical problems. 
That is, they do not pertain to the analysis of the intrinsic re- 
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lationships of the work of art itself, but are questions of the 
methodological presuppositions upon which the critic presumes to 
act. The same might be said, as I have already pointed out, in the 
ease of the scientist: there are questions which lie quite outside 
the range of the immediate problem under investigation, and, while 
we cannot say these questions are resolved scientifically, neither can 
we say that they are resolved non-scientifically. We can therefore 
refer to questions dealing with critical presuppositions as being 
“infra-critical,’’? just as we are able to refer to similar questions 
in a scientific context as being ‘‘infra-scientific.’’ 

Analogously, the artist must come to decisions which are not 
strictly artistic, for they do not pertain to the actual structure 
of the work of art, yet neither are they non-artistic, for they re- 
quire the use of all of his artistic sensibility and faculties of de- 
liberation, and they greatly influence the nature of the product 
which he ultimately achieves. And so these questions may be called 
“‘infra-artistic.’’ The artist need not deal with them on a conscious 
level (as the critic need not deal with his infra-critical questions 
on a conscious level), but he must nevertheless somehow decide 
them if he is to proceed with his actual work. We do not know if 
Cézanne ever asked himself why he was fascinated with the 
problem of painting Mont St. Victoire, but his decision to paint 
that squat and stable object was possibly quite significant for the 
developing character of his art. We do not know if Haydn and 
Mozart ever asked themselves whether or not to continue composing 
in the classical style, but if there was never an outright decision 
on their part to abandon the style, there was at least an indecision 
about whether to keep it.® 

As a matter of fact, the question of the artist’s relationship to 
a contemporary style can be used to illustrate infra-artistic ques- 
tions in general. I do not know exactly how to schematize a style, 
and in any case what actually occurs in stylistic developments is 
an empirically determinable matter, not a philosophical one. I 
can, of course, assume that a style has a developmental phase, a 
peak or plateau, and a decline, and yet, as Roger Fry pointed out 


6 Another example is to be found in medieval painting and sculpture. 
Although the aims of the Western Church generally did not interfere with the 
making of purely artistic decisions, those aims usually dominated the artist’s 
presuppositions. It must of course be added that even in medieval art infra- 
artistic decisions could be influenced by secular aims as well. (See Meyer 
Schapiro, ‘‘On the Aesthetic Attitude in Romanesque Art,’’ in Art and 
Thought, ed. by K. Bharatha Iyer, Luzae & Co., London, 1947, p. 137.) But 
whether secular aims dominated, or religious, the presuppositions of the 
medieval artist were worked out on a level that was neither wholly non- 
artistic nor yet fully artistic. 
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in his Last Lectures, exceptions to this sort of schematization are 
not at all uncommon. Nevertheless, permit me to press this facile 
over-simplification even further, reckless as it is to do so, by adding 
that in the first phase the weight of experience is great, the im- 
pulse to create is strong, but knowledge of appropriate artistry 
is still feeble, so that the artistry employed may be barely adequate 
to contain the urgent press of feeling. Such art tends to be crude 
and powerful. At its peak the style displays a more even balance 
between expressive content and artistry: the expression is more 
modulated, the artistry more refined. In its final period, the 
style tends towards virtuosity. Emphasis is upon technique, but 
now it is the feeling that is feeble. 

Given this schema, it will promptly be seen that numerous 
decisions must be made in respect to it. The artist may at first 
be drawn towards a style because it appears to be the best way of 
formulating and expressing the problems with which he wishes 
to deal. But later he may find that the style is not flexible enough. 
It cannot be changed proportionately as his problems change. He 
may find that those who remain with the style do so at the cost 
of constant imitation and technical elaboration, without real im- 
pulse from experience. Those who use the style in its last phase 
may be those who never really experienced the problem as it was 
originally felt, but only sense it vicariously through the preceding 
artists whom they now imitate. And so the career of a style is 
concatenated with a series of infra-artistic decisions that have to 
be made in reference to that style: when to use it, when to try to 
change it, and when to drop it. 

As an illustration of the infra-critical question, the following 
can be considered: ‘‘Which works should the critic analyze, and 
how does he decide upon them?’’ Now most of us are not as free 
as we would like to be in choosing what we are to see or listen to, 
but we may assume that the critic does frequently make such 
choices. Even the lowliest book-reviewer must say yes or no to the 
periodical’s request for his review. Does he do so blindly or 
knowingly? It must be admitted, I think, that his decisions are 
not necessarily mere stumblings or gropings. They call into play 
his knowledge and his sensibility. If a movie critic chooses to see 
Charley Chaplin instead of Gregory Peck, it is because he is aware 
of possibilities. His choice is based upon expectancies, appreciative 
anticipations. It involves a sense of the field of what is visible— 
an insight into that field, and a sense of its needs and potentialities. 
It involves a grasp of relationships, if not a knowledge of them, 
and these are matters that function in art, science, and criticism 
alike. 
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Can we, then, criticize an artist or a critic for the problems 
upon which he chooses to work? Is it not a principle of their 
freedom that they be allowed to choose whatever problems they 
like? I think it is, but I think they must also bear the responsi- 
bility when they choose some problems that are less fruitful than 
others. Certainly the case in science is not much different. We 
commend Freud and Hinstein for having brilliantly dealt with 
the right problems; would we commend them so heartily if they 
had dealt just as brilliantly with the wrong ones? True, we may 
not be able to speak dogmatically of ‘‘wrong problems,’’ for no 
problem is intrinsically right or wrong. But I think it 1s possible 
and legitimate to criticize infra-artistic and infra-critical de- 
cisions.’ 

As I have already mentioned, there is an explanatory function 
of criticism that deals with the artwork strictly in terms of the 
problems of artistry it displays. Explanation, therefore, analyzes 
the relationships intrinsic to the work of art, revealing them as 
special or typical cases within the framework of artistry in general. 
Interpretation deals with the artwork in a wider context: that of 
infra-artistic decisions which form the mediating link between art 
and human experience in general. And evaluation is the judgment 
of the consistency with one another and the suitability to one 
another of the relationships that have been discovered in earlier 
phases of the critical process. 


MatrHew Lirman 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Imitation & Design, and Other Essays. Rem MacCauuum. Edited 
by William Blissett. University of Toronto Press, 1953. xvii, 
209 pp. $5.00. 


This book consists of eight essays (with introductory remarks 
by the editor), of which three are on topics in esthetics, one is on 
Eliot’s Four Quartets (the most interesting exposition of that work 
that I have seen), one is on mythology, one on the idea of man, one 
on the self, and one on a group of Canadian painters. 


7 Some literary critics maintain, if I understand them correctly, that it is 
legitimate to criticize only artistic (in this case literary) decisions. Others, 
some of whom have been identified with ‘‘the liberal imagination,’’ have 
emphasized treatment of certain infra-artistic issues. There is no conflict here 
that I can see. One group focuses upon the necessary subject-matter of in- 
quiry, the other upon subject-matter which must be analyzed if previous 
inquiry has been found insufficient. 
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The late Reid MacCallum, of the University of Toronto, though 
orthodox in religion and ethics, seems to have been a philosopher 
of independent spirit: original alike in his intellectual ‘interests, 
the range and direction of his reading, the stamp of his character 
upon his style, and in a good many of his ideas. This habit of 
self-reliance, which has produced many of the striking passages 
in these essays, seems to have as its reverse side a degree of 
eccentricity ; and there are pages in this book that can be described 
only as wild. A reader who opened at page 112, finding a sug- 
gested explanation of the order of Hitler’s military campaigns 
(from Poland, through Norway to France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Russia) in terms of the counter-clockwise movement of the 
Swastika, would feel that the volume was proscribed reading. 
That would be a great mistake; but it is true that the essays can 
be recommended only to those who, for the sake of positive insights, 
will accept a certain amount of waywardness. 

The title essay and its pendant, ‘‘Poetry and Truth,’’ which 
together account for half the volume and more than half of its 
substance, merit a long and serious discussion. I believe that I 
ean furnish a setting that will make the reading of MacCallum 
more profitable than it would be otherwise. This way seems to 
entail the rudeness of subordinating my author’s views to my own. 
But though I do largely disagree with MacCallum, it is chiefly in 
the logical organization of his subject that he seems to me to be 
open to criticism ; and that is where a reviewer can hope to perform 
a service. 

Some works of art are based on natural models and, in their 
finished state, retain some degree of resemblance to those models. 
Works of art, then, are in various degrees imitations. This propo- 
sition has never been disputed. Some writers, wishing to conceive 
even music and architecture as imitations, have said that art (as 
such) is an imitation, and have encountered objections (MacCallum, 
pp. 54-58). But this, too, is no very serious issue. 

It has, however, been natural for people to reason that if a 
work of art is an imitation, then if it is a good imitation, it is a 
good work of art; and otherwise not. Imitation now becomes a 
principle of esthetic judgment; and the object which is said to 
have been imitated becomes a norm, by reference to which the 
imitation can be appraised. That is where the trouble starts. 

It is understood that, just as we can conceive ideas which 
refer to something more than the experiences which suggested 
them, so artists can free themselves from the impressions by which 
they were stimulated and imitate something else. In other words, 
the ‘‘original’’ of the work and its ‘‘object,’’ or ‘‘referent,”’ 
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though apt to be similar, are not necessarily the same. The 
‘‘elaim’’ is wider than the ‘‘basis,’’ or narrower, or otherwise 
deviant. 

Now, though any simple assortment of the issues which cluster 
about the term ‘‘imitation’’ is bound to be defective, I venture 
to divide them into two sets, one of which we may call ‘‘critical’’ 
and the other ‘‘philosophical.’’ (The two adjectives, though 
roughly suitable, could be replaced by ‘‘first’’ and ‘‘second.’’) I 
am prepared to believe that on close analysis we should find the 
two questions converging so that at last we should have only one. 
But the failure to recognize the prima facie distinction has been 
a source of confusion, second in influence only to the esthetic and 
ideological passions which have, after all, controlled the whole 
theory of the subject. 

The critics’ question—and for the sake of brevity I reduce all 
their questions to one—has been whether a good work of art must 
be faithful to its object. Those who say ‘‘no’’ are best termed 
Expressionists and are apt to express themselves in the judgment, 
‘Art is no mere transcript of reality.”’ 

Critical imitation theory has been concerned not just with the 
skill of the imitator but with the dignity or value of the object 
imitated; but we shall have to ignore this side of the question. 
Still other considerations are no doubt familiar to the reader. Is 
it only the ‘‘professed’’ imitations that are to be judged for ac- 
curacy or all works of art whatsoever? If you do not like abstract 
sculpture, you may complain either that it does not imitate or that 
it is a poor imitation. 

The critical question has often been treated in an abstract and 
general manner. The writers do not sound as if they were 
criticizing art: they seem to be concerned with principles and not 
with particular value judgments. But we can always spot the 
critical question; for the argument is controlled by the desire to 
justify some set of esthetic preferences or to reach a judgment 
as to the acceptability—if not of this work or that—of some kind 
of art. Thus Aristotle endeavors to say whether miraculous oc- 
currences should be admitted into drama; all of his esthetic think- 
ing is bound by the critical question; in fact, he takes for granted 
an answer to each of the two questions and reasons only concerning 
particular critical problems. And MacCallum wishes in the end 
to decide the relative merits of representative and of non-objective 
painting. In critical theory it is always relevant to cite works of 
art as direct evidence and say, for instance, ‘‘Now you admit this 
work is great; but on your principles we should have to consider 
it a failure.’’ 
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If an Expressionist should thus appeal to common value ex. 
perience and say, ‘‘Oedipus and Lear contain such-and-such in- 
accuracies but remain great works of art,’’ the imitationists would 
not have to concede the point. They could deny the inaccuracies or 
insist that they were trivial or point out that, while false to one 
aspect of experience, the work was faithful to another. They can 
also, like Tolstoy, deny that Oedipus or Lear is great. They can 
say that art does not imitate facts but general qualities or averages 
or probabilities or ideals or quintessences or eternal possibilities 
or higher realities—through all of Lovejoy’s thirty-nine varieties 
of ‘‘nature as esthetic norm.’’ What the qualities are in the work 
that are to be judged for their imitative value, what kind and 
degree of accuracy is to be demanded of them, what the objects are 
by reference to which they are to be judged, how the principles 
shall be applied to individual works—all these are matters not 
agreed upon in imitation theory. Hence arises an immense critical 
dialectic, interminable because rooted in endless ambiguity. It 
is notorious, for instance, that the romantic critics admired certain 
qualities in romantic art that would not have been approved by 
their predecessors. But they could also justify, on grounds of 
‘‘ereative novelty’’ and the artist’s right to ‘‘express’’ himself, 
certain classics whose authors would have interpreted this very 
‘‘originality’’ as nothing but an imitation of the Idea; but if that 
gambit is authorized, it can be (and has been) used to legitimize, 
also, romantic art. The issue that is being fought out on the 
theoretical plane does and does not correspond to the vital clash 
of values in the field below. 

The philosophers’ question is whether we can, in some not 
perfectly arbitrary way, determine the ‘‘object’’ of imitation so 
as to compare it with the work and decide upon the fidelity or 
accuracy of the latter. It is still another question whether, granted 
that we can thus come to know what is meant by ‘‘fidelity’’ or 
‘‘accuracy,’’ it should go by the name of ‘‘truth.’’ The essential 
point in the philosophical theory is the existence of some kind of 
non-arbitrary comparability as between the work of art and the 
facts of nature which it is said to be a picture ‘‘of’’ or a story 
‘‘about’’—whether or not that comparability be closely akin to the 
relation between a statement and its referent. 

If this ‘‘ philosophical question’’ is answered in the affirmative, 
there arises another. Comparability does not entail comparison; 
and we may ask whether it is either possible or desirable to 
criticize a picture ‘‘for itself,’’ that is, without appealing to the 
object imitated as our norm. Statements of fact, for example, are 
undoubtedly determinable by reference to their objects; but it is 
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held by some writers in esthetics (of whom this reviewer is one) 
that their beauty or ugliness is not to be so determined. This 
problem too we must ignore: the question is whether imitations 
can be checked for accuracy, not whether they should. 

The philosophers’ question, like the critics’, stands in some 
logical relation to judgments of value; but the relationship is 
indirect, subtle, and difficult to elucidate. I can say this much: 
philosophical positions do not yield any value judgments by de- 
duction. Critical principles (but for vagueness) usually do, or at 
least are meant to do so. 

Both sides of the critics’ question seem to presume an affirma- 
tive answer to the philosophical question. It is important to ob- 
serve that Expressionists in criticism—who spurn ‘‘mere copying’’ 
and ‘‘photographic likeness,’’ welcome all manner of dislocation 
and distortion, and believe, as it were, in the value of ‘‘falsity’’ 
—take it for granted that they can tell what the object is and 
check on the accuracy of the imitation. The Shakespearean scholar 
Stoll, for example, whose work is largely devoted to showing that 
“the improbability [of the plays] is the price of their effectiveness’’ 
always assumes that he can measure the conformity of an incident 
in Shakespeare to the probable course of events in the world 
outside. These critics often sound as if they took the negative side 
of the philosophical question, for they say, ‘‘ Art is an independent 
fact, not a slavish reproduction; an experience in its own right 
and not a statement about experience.’’ But they are always 
thinking about the ‘‘liberties’’ taken by the artist, his departures 
from external fact, and whether these are to be praised or 
censured, The philosopher wants to know how you can tell a 
liberty and what a departure is a departure from. The Expres- 
sionist may indeed also take the negative of the philosophical 
question. The issue is then complicated; for he will affirm the 
“‘autonomy’’ of the art object, understanding both that it cannot 
be judged as an imitation and that it need not be imitatively ac- 
curate!? But, in truth, if there is to be autonomy in the philo- 
sophical sense, then a photograph or a plaster cast can enjoy it 
just as well as any painting by Van Gogh. 

If we took up this philosophical question, we should have to 
admit first of all that it is possible to compare works of art with 
objects of nature. You can compare a drawing of a man with a 
man and decide whether the drawing is anatomically correct. But 
you can also compare the drawing of a man with a deformed man, 
or with a horse, and objectively decide the points of resemblance 


1A fine example of this confusion is to be found in Cassirer’s Essay on 
Man, the chapter on ‘‘ Art.’? 
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and difference. For purposes of esthetic judgment the question 
comes down to the selection of the external term of comparison 
and whether that selection is or is not arbitrary. Now we have had 
some highly limited and transient social conventions by which this 
external term is stipulated beforehand, together with those of its 
characteristics which must reappear in the copy. An art student 
is asked to draw a bowl on a table. And a society painter must 
render a likeness of his subject, understanding that certain fea- 
tures should appear—e.g., not the back of the head, not the con- 
flicts in the unconscious, and not alone those facial traits which 
would not suffice to distinguish the sitter from most other men. 
The picture can then be compared with the subject itself or with 
a memory image. The convention shifts according to the con- 
venience of the critic. If the student submits a drawing that is 
a little unlike the model in the wrong respect—say, not deep 
enough and with a shaky outline,—then he ‘‘doesn’t know how to 
draw.’’ But if he submits something entirely different—say, an- 
other person in another position, and completely flat,—then his 
merits are judged by different norms, such as the generic traits of 
human anatomy. A more liberal teacher will permit men with three 
ears or three legs, so long as the details conform to stipulation. 
And so on. When the same conventions are extended to the judg- 
ment of Italian primitives, a terrible uneasiness may ensue: was 
it that they didn’t ‘‘know how,’’ these painters, or that they 
didn’t ‘‘want to’’? 

There are many other ways in which a notion of the imitandum 
may get into our heads. A picture that shows objects violating 
gravity or the laws of optics can surely be judged to be a departure 
from nature. But, then, there are dreams and _ hallucinations, 
themselves parts of nature but unfaithful to the rest of it; and 
how do we know that the work is not ‘‘supposed’’ to be a picture 
of adream? And why should it not be an imitation of a ‘‘ possible 
world’’? 

It seems rather obvious that these conventionally regulated 
notions of the imitandum all involve some degree of arbitrariness. 
And it is equally clear that if this is to be avoided, then the work 
itself, in conjunction with some fairly fixed feature of the human 
receptive process, must tell us what is to be regarded as its referent. 

A model for this kind of non-arbitrary selection is, of course, 
found in the proposition. Though the cognitive psychology of 
propositions may be in some ways obscure, there is no doubt that, 
when we understand a statement, we know ‘‘what to look at’’ and 
‘‘what to look for.’? And these two factors are somehow both 
combined and kept separate in the proposition so that we can 
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go on to decide whether, as Kant put it, they are really united 
in the object. The main thing is that we have independent access 
to the subject of predication. If we had nothing but phrases such 
as ‘‘an x that is a and also b,’’ we might still pretty intelligibly 
ask whether anything in the world corresponded to them; but it 
would be hard to say that they were correct or incorrect. If 
we had the phrase ‘‘an x that is a and b,’’ and if all the x’s that 
were a and b were also c, d, and e, someone might complain that 
the phrase was defective ; or, if the z’s that were a and b were also 
c and if we had the phrase ‘‘an x that is a and b but not c,’’ 
someone might say that this phrase was inaccurate. Then we 
should be in the kind of muddle that is found in imitation theory. 
If a phrase denotes a class of objects, that class is marked out 
jointly by all the predicate-terms. But then all the things to 
which the phrase directs us are bound to satisfy the phrase, and 
nothing that does not satisfy it is one of its referents. It is always 
a ‘“‘good imitation.’’ 

It would be rash to assert that plays and pictures are, either in 
content or in psychological function, always like phrases rather 
than like statements. (Phrases themselves sometimes express 
propositions.) An advertisement in the paper shows a new ear, 
with trees in the background, asphalt pavement beneath, and a 
family with set smiles of joy on their faces draped around the 
car. Knowing something about photography, I conclude that 
somewhere in this country, in the recent past, some people and 
objects were grouped like this. I have then treated the picture 
as a combination of indexical and iconic signs. Besides this, we 
may say that the advertiser is trying to produce an association 
between his product and happiness. But, over and above this, there 
is (we may just barely permit ourselves to say) the advertiser’s 
‘“‘message’’: that his cars and happiness go together. In other 
words, the picture is something of a symbol, in Peirce’s sense. 
But that is very mysterious; for why isn’t the advertiser ‘‘saying”’ 
that wherever there are cars, there are trees—why aren’t these 
objects symbols? Why and how do I pick out just two charac- 
teristics to regard as combined propositionally and leave the others 
merely combined in the picture? 

Political cartoons, which purport to show the state of the 
contemporary world, are more glaring examples; and most of us 
believe they are fair or unfair representations. (It is to be noted, 
though, that the forms in the picture are almost always explicit 
symbols, in Peirce’s sense: Uncle Sam, the Russian Bear, and so 
on.) Some kind of emphasis in the picture, combined with some 
kind of special preparation in our own brains, enables us to de- 
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cide what it is that is being claimed, while regarding all the regt 
of the picture as non-symbolical. How this happens I admit that 
I do not understand. 

The art and the esthetic experience of the wide world, if 
impartially considered, will raise some such difficult questions, 
But they are all very special questions. In the history of criticism 
we find it almost always assumed that works of pictorial art are 
subject to some kind of ‘‘verification.’’ We almost never find 
ordinary imitations being interpreted as quasi-assertions like the 
examples given above. But if we confine ourselves to ordinary 
imitations—battle scenes, fox hunts, interiors, nudes,—we are in 
this dilemma. Either the whole picture is what determines its 
referent; but then every imitation is true; and this is contrary 
to the interest of imitation theory. Or the object of imitation is 
determined by a part of the picture, and the rest of the picture 
must be true to this object. But then the choice of the qualified 
part will inevitably be ‘‘arbitrary.’’ If one says, by way either 
of praise or of blame, that heads are not empty ovals as in 
Chirico or Matisse, one may be told that the painter does not 
imitate human heads but another breed. 

A strong case can be made, therefore, for the negative side 
of the philosophical question. And this would undermine the 
entire critical issue, as stated. For unless one can define the prop- 
erly qualified object of imitation, it is foolish to speak either of 
accuracy or of inaccuracy. But this would not mean that the 
age-old critical debate has been a foolish one; for it may be that 
other and more important issues have been at stake. An arbitrary 
term of comparison need not be critically arbitrary. It may help 
us, for example, to express our sense of the value of Othello and 
of the worthlessness of a current film to say of either that it is not 
‘*true to life,’’ where the aspect of life considered has been chosen 
to throw certain characteristics of the work into high relief. It 
may be equally useful to choose the life in Homer or in Marlowe 
as a term of comparison for Shakespeare, though nobody supposes 
them to be objects of reference in the later work. The proposition 
which describes the external fact and the resemblance or difference 
between that and the work may be perfectly true, while it would 
be both pedantic and futile either to insist upon or to deny the 
truth of the work. Thus we have one alternative to the literal 
interpretation of critical doctrines—as it happens, the same one 
that was worked out by the late Professor Prall in the fifth and 
sixth chapters of his Aesthetic Analysis; and perhaps there are 
others. 


MacCallum’s essays fitfully concern themselves with what I 
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have called the philosophical question; but his treatment of this 
question does not seem to me to be very good. On page 11 the 
right question is asked: ‘‘ What is the true object, and how can it 
be known as it is...?’’ But the answers are dogmatic and 
mutually inconsistent: in one place (page 15) that art is an imita- 
tion of the ideal and in another (page 38) that.‘‘its referent exists 
_.. in the inner life of thought and feeling.’’ The philosophical 
account of truth in poetry is better. But the real and distinctive 
merit of these essays is the synopsis and analysis of critical 
theories; for, though one may not agree with the conclusion, which 
is a wholesale judgment upon certain esthetic genres, one is bound 
in following these pages to receive a thorough drill in thinking 
about problems of truth and value in the arts. 

I should point out that some important parts of MacCallum’s 
exposition, such as the concept of design and the religious attitude 
toward art, have not been touched upon above. 


ARNOLD ISENBERG 
STaNForRD UNIVERSITY 


The Aesthetic Experience. Roprert LECHNER, C.PP.S. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1953. viii, 144 pp. (Thesis—Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, Switzerland.) $3.00. 


Most writers on esthetics in the Thomist tradition neglect to 
differentiate between a theory of esthetic experience and a meta- 
physics of beauty. Father Lechner has had the good sense to 
make this important distinction in his study of analyses of esthetic 
experience in modern Scholasticism. Maurice De Wulf, pioneer 
neo-scholastic of Louvain, explained art in conventional terms as 
order, a metaphysical category invoked by St. Augustine in his 
definition of beauty. Even Jacques Maritain, a mind far more 
sophisticated and perceptive than De Wulf’s, does not see the 
fundamental problem of esthetic experience in terms very different 
from those of the traditional Scholastics who were preoccupied with 
beauty as a ‘‘transcendental attribute of Being.’’ 

Father Lechner feels the need of a modern Scholastic analysis 
of esthetic experience which will meet such problems as the role 
of sense and of emotion in art as well as questions concerning 
cognitive factors. The latter, thinks the author, have been stressed 
but insufficiently clarified by De Wulf and Maritain; the former 
they have over-intellectualized. 

The data of esthetic experience, says Father Lechner, are con- 
cerned with a certain perfection on the level of the sensible. 
Traditional Scholasticism located the source of this perfection 
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‘*sensus est quodammodo etiam ipsius universalis.’’ 


the esthetic problem. 


work of writers in contemporary ‘‘secular’’ esthetics. 


Stephen Dedalus), but at least it is not misleading. 


will stand as a prolegomenon. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 




















wholly in the intellectual order, with the senses relegated to an 
ancillary role. Even Maritain, though he emphasizes the enormous 
part played by the senses in our perception of beauty, still insists 
on their instrumental character. The delight of the senses is re. 
quired, says Maritain, but ministerialiter.1 Traditional Scholastic. 
ism represented the function of art as the manifestation of the 
universal in the particular, and the focus of interest of the 
Scholastic analysis was nearly always on the ideational level, 
Father Lechner now calls for a reéxamination of the role of the 
senses in esthetic experience. He himself distinguishes between 
two aspects of sensation—the pragmatic or biological and the 
representative or cognitional. Contra Hume, sensation does not 
lead us to particulars alone; rather, as St. Thomas points out, 
If the form 
of man, which is spiritual and the ultimate human value, in- 
fluences the whole man, there is no reason why certain aspects of 
sensation may not escape limitation by our biological needs. From 
these premises, Father Lechner derives the possibility of disinter- 
ested experience on the very level of the senses, and sees in this 
possibility a way open for resolution of one fundamental aspect of 


Though stimulating, the suggestions in Father Lechner’s study 
are put forward rather cautiously. Perhaps his little book leans 
too heavily on citations from psychologists like Pradines and Dela- 
eroix. It certainly does not show much familiarity with the 


There are 


occasional lapses into uncouth Scholasticisms reminiscent of the 
style of those lamentable manuals the use of which for so long 
obstructed the development of philosophy in Catholic universities. 
The rendering of claritas or éclat as ‘‘glittering’’ is so persistent as 
to make one wince. ‘‘Radiance’’ is a bit too fine, perhaps (pace 


Defects aside, there is enough virtue and independent spirit in 
Father Lechner’s study to make one look forward to a book of his 
on esthetics and the Scholastic tradition to which the present study 


J. G. BRENNAN 


1 Maritain further develops his concept of the instrumentality of the 
senses together with familiar emphasis on art as ‘‘knowledge by connaturality’’ 
in the fourth chapter of his Mellon Lectures (Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry, New York, 1953). Father Lechner, whose principal Maritain source 
is Art et Scholastique, does not seem to have had access to this important 
volume, whose publication date was so close to that of his own study. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 677 
Le systéme stoicien et l’idée de temps. Victor GoLDSCHMIDT. 
Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1953. 233 pp. (Col- 
lége philosophique.) | 


This book is the latest production of the author, who is Maitre 
de Recherches at the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
At least two of his writings’ are acknowledged by him (p. 8) to 
have made use of an ‘‘objective method’’ (non pas théorique, 
mais en acte) of interpreting a given philosophical system and, in 
addition, to dwell upon the significance and centrality of the idea 
of ‘‘time.’’ Indeed, in the case of this text, the author states that 
an understanding of Stoicism must depend upon the knowledge 
of the relation between such a notion and the other doctrines of 
the philosophy in question (p. 6). M. Goldschmidt gives every 
evidence of having written a very careful and detailed study of 
all parts of what he calls a philosophy which is essentially an ars 
vitae. There is no question that he is completely at home with 
the necessary source materials and the important secondary litera- 
ture written on this subject. Of obvious influence on the author 
is the well-known work of Bréhier (La Théorie des incorporels 
dans l’ancien Stoicisme, Paris, 1928), for whom and for whose work 
the author has the highest regard, and justly so. 

Painstakingly and thoroughly treating of the problem of 
‘‘time’’ as it occurs in Stoic doctrine, M. Goldschmidt then sets 
out to ‘‘reconstruct’’ the place of this idea (which represents one 
of the incorporeals) in Stoicism as a philosophic whole. He notes 
that Bréhier poses this problem of ‘‘time’’ in ancient Stoicism for 
the first time (p. 10). With this as a beginning, and the issue 
itself presenting some fascination and interest, the book moves 
rapidly (and always tightly and vigorously argued) to a conclu- 
sion which—to this reviewer at least—calls into question the kind 
of ‘‘objectivity’’ used for a thesis which does not in fact do justice 
to the Stoics themselves. 

Perhaps the most general statement, illustrative of the book 
as a whole, is the contention that Stoic theory (unlike that of 
Plato or Aristotle) does not. undertake an ontological inquiry, 
but rather a detailed analysis of the properties which constitute 
and reveal l’étre concret (pp. 19-20). What does it mean to 
say that ‘‘the individual (the only reality recognized by the 
Stoies) exists in virtue of his sole essential quality, inseparably 


1‘<Temps historique et temps logique dans 1’interprétation des systémes 
Philosophiques,’’ Actes du XI* Congrés international de Philosophie (Brussels), 
Amsterdam-Louvain, 1953, XII, pp. 7-13; Les dialogues de Platon, structure 
et méthode dialectique, Paris, 1947. 
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linked to his substance’’ (p. 22)? What has happended to 
ousia here? Looking at the reference? does not help the reader 
to understand that here is something trés remarquable, and neither 
does the argument preceding it on the problem of the category 7 
(the ‘‘something’’) and its separation from or inclusion in & 
(‘‘that which is,’’ p. 15). Twenty centuries later, the author 
writes, the Stoics would have said that the individual is constantly 
involved in a situation (en situation, p. 22). In the superficial 
sense, who does not say this? But, for the Stoics, is such a notion 
significant, say, with reference to their deep-seated belief in the 
goodness of the ‘‘natural order’’ and man’s dependence upon it! 
What about serenitas, and so on? 

Perhaps this footnote is helpful: 


Si 1’on considére 1l’opposition du stoicisme au réalisme des essences: 
platoniciennes, et si 1’on accepte de reconnaitre &@ travers l’histoire de la 
philosophie, le retour de certaines structures de pensée comparables, on peut 
dire que 1’idée de corps, dans le stoicisme, n’est pas sans analogie de fonction 
et d’intention avec 1’idée contemporaine d’existence. [P. 59, n. 7.] 


One point was of particular interest, however. Goldschmidt 
rightly takes sides with Bréhier® as against Pohlenz,‘, Schafer,’ 
and others, concerning the Stoic formula ‘‘to live in accordance 
with nature.’’ His contention is that already in Zeno’s formula- 
tion the addition ‘‘with nature’’ is present, and not simply ‘‘to 
live harmoniously,’’ as some of the texts have it. His note (p. 77, 
n. 1) is right to the point; the evidence available does not seem 
to indicate the introduction of the phrase, rj gice, with Zeno’s 
successor, Cleanthes. 

The text, as a whole, is replete with quotations from J. P. 
Sartre, Heidegger, Kierkegaard, etc., very useful in marking the 
similarity between the Stoic emphases on ‘‘action,’’ ‘‘individual,” 
and so on, and the ‘‘eternally real present’’ of existentialist 
writings. Whatever the merits of such writings may be in the 
course of contemporary philosophizing, it is difficult for this re- 
viewer to appreciate either the ‘‘modernity,’’ ‘‘insight,’’ or ‘‘lib- 
eration’’ from the ‘‘contemplative’’ philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle as the author seems to think necessary for a full under- 


2 xdopos 6 tdiws roids THs TOV Sdwv otcias H . . . cbarnua & obpavod Kae vis Kai 
rav & robros pioew, (D.L., VII, 138). Are the Stoics using individual in 
Goldschmidt’s sense? 

8E, Bréhier, Chrysippe et Wancien stoicisme, Paris, 1951, p. 220, n. 2. 

4M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, Gottingen, 1948-49, II, 67. See also his first 
volume, p. 118. 

5M. Schafer, Ein friihstoisches System der Ethik bet Cicero, Munich, 
1934, pp. 10-11 and 127, n. 2. 
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standing of Stoic doctrine. Some statements from his conclusion 
perhaps illustrate the whole matter. ‘‘In what concerns the 
Stoic philosophy, ... the theory of ‘time’ clarifies the entire 
system’’ (p. 211); ‘‘[Stoicism] is a philosophy of action and, 
more particularly, of social action’’ (p. 213) ; ‘‘there is no separa- 
tion between the intention and the act, between a plan and its 
realization, between the good desired and the good obtained’’ (p. 
214). Stoicism, then, for the author, is not a philosophy which 
accepts a natural world, and tries to learn to understand it (and 
thus live equably and rationally with it). Quite the contrary, 
acceptance for him refers to les practiques religieuses; such a 
“‘technique’’ ‘‘ would teach us not to find a solution to our problems, 
but to pose them uniquely in terms of the solution here-and-now 
given’’ (p. 215). ‘‘The fundamental scheme of Stoic ‘time’ is not 
the avant-aprés, mais le tout-de-suite. . . . Time derives from the 
act, it is not the image of eternity’’ (pp. 217-218). 

In fine, this book is assuredly a thorough study of the Stoic 
documents, but, with the problem of ‘‘time’’ as central to the study 
together with the author’s seemingly obvious commitment (which 
pervades the whole book), it is highly questionable whether there 
is further elucidation of some of the actual Stoic problems or even 
whether this book represents a Stoicism which ever actually existed. 


Jason Lewis SAUNDERS 
University or NortH CAROLINA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at Goucher Col- 
lege, Towson, Maryland, December 28-30, 1954. A detailed an- 
nouncement concerning the program and accommodations will be 
sent to members about the middle of November. 

_ Arrangements have been made with this JourNAL to publish 
the papers for the program so that they may be available to mem- 
bers in advance of the meetings. As has been the practice for the 
past two years, these papers will not be read at the meetings, but 
will be summarized briefly by the writers, criticized by prepared 
commentators, and then discussed from the floor. The papers will 
appear in three successive double numbers of the JournaL, No- 
vember 11, November 25, and December 9, so that regular sub- 
scribers will receive them as a matter of course. 

Non-subscribers who wish to receive sets of these three issues 
before the meetings may order them from: The Journal of Phi- 
losophy, 713 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N. Y. Checks should be made payable to the Journal of Phi- 
losophy. The charge is $1.00 per set and should be remitted with 
the order. 
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